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characteristic polygamy of Mussalman peoples, are a
testimony to this enthusiasm for fatherhood at the
moment of the rise of the patriarchate. To a fully
individualised and civilised womanhood, the position
of wife in a polygamous family, might well seem
intolerable. Such an anomaly is only really com-
patible with the passionate pursuit of renunciation as
the rule of life, and with the thought of the son,
rather than the husband, as the emotional refuge and*
support of woman. Polygamy, though held permis-
sible in India and China, for the maintenance of the
family, does not receive in either country that degree
of sanction which appears to be accorded to it
in Islam. It is at once the strength and the weak-
ness of Islamic civilisation that it seems to realise
itself almpst entirely as a crystallisation of the
patriarchal ideal, perhaps in contrast to the matri-
archal races by whom early Semitic tribes were
surrounded. In the spontaneous Islamic movement
for progressive self-modification, which our time is
witnessing under the name of Babism, or Behai-i&w
great stress is laid on the religious duty of educating
and emancipating woman as an individual
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/ Chin#, though seemingly less dependent on the
supernatural for the sources of her idealism than